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The study examined predictions concerning the future 
of special education as voiced by special education administrators, 
• special education teachers, and members of advocacy organizations for 
the handicapped. A Delphi survey composed of four rounds was used to 
elicit responses from participants and to obtain a consensus of 
opinion within each group. Ss were asked to write statements about 
topics (such as parent participation, program monitoring, least 
restrictive environment, and personnel preparation) dealing with P.L. 
94-142, The Education For All Handicapped Children Act, over a span 
of the next 30 years. Ss were also asked to estimate time intervals. 
Analyses revealed a pattern of increased parent participation with 
greater insistence on accountability and cost ef f ectivenss , need for 
improved programs to provide for post secondary success, desire for 
increased community intergration of handicapped students, and the- 
importance of providing increased training for regular class teachers 
of handicapped students. No significant differences among groups weu 
noted in their perception of probable future events. (CL) 
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Prob I em S to t gmen t 

^ Special education litigation over the pas t ten years has induced ex- 
tensive changes in Federal and state policies towards the education of the 
handicapped. These changes were justified and necessary to protect the 
fundamental rights guaranteed to all handicapped individuals under the 
Kth amendment. However, such radical change is unnecessary when insight 
to the "grassroots" perspective on special education is available and 
~ utilized. One proble in special education which must be confronted is 

planning long-range future policy based on input from a variety of sources 
at the "s t ree t- leve I 1 ' of educational b.ureaucracy . As Gideonse (1972) suggests, 
input must be sought from the field to generate ideas as to the needs and 
possible a 1 ternat i ves for spec i a I education. 

The problem is actually twofold: 1) there exists a need to plan 
further into the future when determining policy for special education and 
2) the resources of people from a variety of positions in special education 
should be used in assessing the future of exceptional children education. 
Policy planners have maintained tension at the lower levels of the bureau- 
cratic prac t i ccs by acting 1 i ke a s k i 1 I ed sur f er who rides just slightly 
ahead of t he wave (Johansen S Samuel, 1977); planning just far enough into 
the future as to circumvent any major educational catastrophe. There is a 
need to utilize the input of regional and local administrators, teachers and 
parent advocates in developing long-range alternative futures for special 
education. With such input, the transition of policy change may be more 
gradual and smooth. / 

The hypo thesis is that input from these three Subject groups, i.e., 
special education administrators, teachers and parent advocates will reflect 
the future needs and concerns of each group. Subsequently, policy planners 
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cojIJ u'bc such data lo anticipate plausible fulure alternatives to embellish 
their present planning strategies for a holistic view of probable Future 
directions in special education. 

Review of the Literature 



Cur ren t Pol i cy Changes 

Public Lav/ 9**~l**2 was the beginning of a new stage in the development 
of education for handicapped citizens. The rightsof the handicapped and 
their guardians have been affirmed with guarantees to a free and appropriate 
public education and a delineation of procedural safeguards. The Federal 
government has committed itself to subsidizing the expansion of special 
education services. Explicitly described in P.L. 9^-1^2 is a linear system 

of responsibility for the assessment and assurance of effective educational 

I 

programs. 

j' 

The conception and enactment of Part B of the Education of the Handi- 
capped Act did not evolve by chance. As with inost socio-political events 
the passing of P.L. 9^4- 1 1 *2 can be traced. Utilizing the Mercer and Richardson 
(1975) model of social change, the evolution of the law can be clearly 
ana I yzed . 



Stage I 
Pr i va te 
t roub I es , 
dev i ance 



Stage 2 
Ga i n i ng 
sqc i a I 
recogn i t i on 



Stage 3 
Ach i ev i ng 
i eg i t i macy 



Stage Ja 
Mod i fy i ng 
i ns t i tu t ion- 
al forms 



Stage k 
Negot i a t i ng 
an official 
plan 



Stage 7b 
Creat ing 
a I terna t i ve 
ins t i tut ions 



Stage 5 
i ns t i tu t i on- 

a I i za t i on 



Stage 6 
Procedura I 



compla ints 



Fi gure I , 

Mercer and Richardson Model of Social Change 



The Tirst throe steps of the present cycle of change in special edu- 
cation are evidence in the scores of litigation during the early 1970's. 
Parents and handicapped individuals had become irritated by problems of 
inappropriate treatment and educational servi.ces. Bound together by a 
common frustration 2nd cause, parents sought to have provided an appro- 
priate public education for their hand i capped *ch i I d ren. Unsatisfied with 
the alternatives provided by local education agencies at that time, they 
turned to the courts to redress their grievances and legitimize their cause. 
Three basic lines of litigation summarize the types of problems parents and 
advocates confronted: right to treatment cases, question of standards cases, 
and right to education cases (Gilhool, 1 976) - 

Vyatt v. Stickney ( ' 970) exemplifies the right to treatment cases in 
which habil Station services were being denied citizons residing in Alabama 
state schools and hospitals. The question of standards cases began in 
Ca I ifornia. wi th Diana v. the State Board of Education (1970). fiiC issue here 
centered around an overbalance of minority students in educable mentally 
retarded classes. The plaintiffs sought to address the questions of place- 
ment standards and evaluation validity. In 1971, the third line of cases 
began with P.A.R.C. v. the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania in which zero reject 
education for mentally retarded children was sought. The plairtiffs in this 
third line of litigation desired assurances that parents and children would 
have a role in the planning of educational programs. Through the rulings of 
the courts in these types of cases the grievances of parents and handicapped 
citizens were legitimized and plans for their remediation were developed on 
a statewide basis. 

However, on a national scale no legislative action was taken until 
Senate Bill 6 was drawn up* Nationally, this began the fourth stage of the 



Mercer and Richardson paradigm, negotiation of an official plan. With 
Gerald Ford's subsequent signing of P. I. 9'i-l't2 a national plan took effect 
to harness a large range of inappropriate educational practices. 

Shap i ng the Fu tu re o f Spec i a 1 Educa t i on 

Today we find ourselves in the overlap between stages five and six. 
Full implementation of the law has not been completed, yet procedural com- 
plaints have begun as demonstrated by Kline v. Armstrong (1979) » in which 
plaintiffs have sought an extension of the 1 80 day school year for severely 
hand i capped individuals. The past stages of evolutionary change have now 
focused in on the present. From here we may progress into the dichotomy of 
stage seven. Revisions of the law are unavoidable at best* But perhaps 
even a more radical chant, 2 in special education wi I ' develop in decades to 
come. However, evidence shows that revision is the present r\ode of policy 
change. Courts are now enforcing the law and refining \is r ing policies 
(Higgens o 3*rresi, 1 979) - Melcjier (I97&a) also speculates that modifica- 
tions of the prir.ciples within P.L* $k~\k2 will consume court decrees 
Special education policy will emphasize the quality of its programs, not ms jor 
changes within them. 

P.L. 9 A- 1 ^4 2 is in the neona ts I s tage of i mp I emen ta t i on . The pre- 
scriptions within the law itself have set the stage for future developments 
in special education. Perhaps though, these developments will be more grauual 
or better yet, we will 02 better prepared to meet future progress. It is 
infrequently easy to implement legislation of the scale and impact of 
P.L. 9^~1**2. However, it is possible to minimize the difficulties and 
graduate implementation procedures if we recognize the signs of oncoming 
coercive change and plan for alternative futures. Due to procrastination 
within the field of special education and the . i rra t iona I basis for many former 



procedures the passage of special education legislation had tc be instituted 
with almost impossible swiftness and insufficient planning. 

Weatherley and Lipsky (1977) have cited examples of the inefficiency 
and ineffectiveness of implementation of Chapter 766, the Massachusetts 
state special education law, when bureaucrats are put under severe time 
pressures without a blueprint of policies and guidelines. Per son ne I were 
unprepared for their new responsibilities, placements were carried out with 
systematic bias based upon power coercion of principals and the placation of 
parents, and monitoring practices were compromised. Similar experiences 
are not uncommon in the implementation of P.L. 9*4 — 1 '» 2 . These problematic 
instances can be subs tan t i a I I y reduced if probable future alternative 
developments are scrutinized .ind broadly anticipated through proper planning. 

By recognizing the evolution of Mercer and R > cha rdson 1 s rev i s ionary 
seventh stage and deriving ideas from various sectors of special education, 
we may more effectively and efficiently meet the transitional demands of 
educational change. Higgens and Barresi (1973) outline three types of 
policies which should be considered in projecting future trends in special 
educa t i on . The type I policies arecharacteri zed a s those po I i c i es wh i ch 
guarantee ind i vidua I r : ghts and protections such as those encompassed in 
P.L. 9*4-1^2. Type II policies deal with the d i str i but ion of resources 
in terms of time, money, personnel, and materials. The type III policies \ 
deal with turning the two previous policy groups into practice. With these 
three types of policy established and defined in the present, extrapolation 
of the form these policies will take in the future may begin. 

Future Al ternat i ves 

Presently, experts in the field of special educa t ion have considered 
the pol icy developments described by Higgens and Barresi. Melcher ( ! 976b) 



h"*; considered the policy developments of P,L. 9'l-l'*2 and projected h I s view 
of future trends in educating exceptional children. He describes the future 
emphasis on quality education through changes in personnel development 
programs , i ncr eased parent par t i c i pa t ion , and reorgan I zed de I i very sy s terns 
which emphasize individual needs rather than administrative expediency, 

Perhaps the most comprehensive discussion on the future of special 
education comes from a study conducted by Schipper and Kenowitz (1976). 
In this study the Delphi technique was used to survey the perceptions of 
121 school administrators on future events in special education. Several 
salient points were outlined: I) trends towards increased regionalism/ 
resource sharing in light of perceived shortages in human and material re- 
sources were reflected in the data; also, 2) major shifts were predicted 
in preservice and inservice teacher training; 3) responsibility for per- 
sonnel preparation will shift from the university to local school districts 
and teacher associations according to the participants; through more exten- 
sive preschool programs, early identification and remediation will be 
achieved; and more sophisticated program evaluations by state education 
agencies were predicted for the future. 

Equivocal studies of future alternatives in special education need to 
be more extensively carried out. Educational planning is no longer left 
to the autonomy of educators. The Schipper and Kenowitz study provides us 
with an excellent consensus on future trends through the eyes of special 
education administrators. However, policy changes will be determined not 
solely by administrators but with the input of teachers and parents too. 
Thus, research using the latter parties as well as admi n i s tra tors is warranted 
and necessary. ^ 

\ 
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With further research on 'uturu al turnatlves , a number of plausible 
courses of action may be dosiqncd to improve the efficacy of carrying out 
the intentions and concepts of P,L. 9'i-Ht2. As current trends Indicate, 
emphasis In educating exceptional children is on quality of services, 
Using consensual input of administrators, teachers md parents on the future 
of special education would embellish the planning operation. From the di- 
verse backgrounds and axiological positions of thes<* groups many of the 
remaining problems of i mp I emcn ta t i on (Martin, 1979) may be remediated or 
avoided in future policy changes. The key to a successful future is not only 
quality programs but quality administration and monitoring procedures. 
Therefore, planned change in a long range sense is increasingly desirable 
(Gallagher, 1978). However, today there is a lack of research on what 
possible corridors may be taken in exceptional child education (Jones, 1978). 
The establishment of a continual revisionary data base on the future of. 
special education can provide the^first step in resolving the problems of 
future policy change, resource distribution and the administration of imple-' 
men tat ion. 

Goa I s and Ob j ec t i ves 
The goals of this proposed study are: I) to study possible future 
alternatives and 2) to initiate the first stage of long-range planning for 
those alternatives. In attaining the first goal it is necessary to examine 
the various postures for establishing pos s i b I e fu tur c alternatives. 

Goal J_ 

Ziegler (1972) reports that lOvatton and planning are primarily based 
on three perspectives. These include the preventive, adaptive and inventive 
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posture, AI(houc|h ihono Is considerable ovur lop a»Monc|U the ihrau stances 
they da providu useful huarUtlc modal* for determining ausumpt ions about 
future events, The preventive stance Is the most prevalent In policy formu- 
lation according to Ziegler. From this position policy and action are 
Instrumented in the present in order to intervene jn a disastrous forecast 
of the future. This posture makes forecasting obsolete as the intervention 
serves to render the predictions false. 

The adaptive stance is one in which a forecast is felt to be so strong 
or inevitable that action in the present is taken to adapt to an emerging 
state of affairs. Here the preventive stance is thought to be too late or 
is simply undesirable. The third stance is called inventive because of 
its divergent nature. From this position it is thought that the future is 
an array of alternative possibilities. The second characteristic of thrs~ ~ 
^osture is that the future is a domain of intentional actions from which we 
can manipulate acts of creative intervention in the present to establish a 
more desirable future. 

The more conventional postures, preventive and adaptive, are either 
based on pessimistic forecasts or are limited in their perspectives. How- 
ever, inventive stances recognize the future as optimistic and as having 
a variety of possibilities. Also, inventive planning realizes man's ability 

to choose and man i pu 1 a te *h i s future. Sh^ne (1972) describes the distinc- 

\ / 

tions of inventive fu tures. compared with traditional planning of future 

\ r 
pol ic ies : \ 

I) Futures planning stresses future alternatives rather than 
linear projections; \t is inherently value directed and 
action oriented. It concentrates on identifying consis- 
tencies and relationships among future probabilities and 
their probable impact as a result of policy decisions. 
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2) Future planning opons up mure pos v» i b i I i tins than conventional 
linear planning; It; endeavors to point up possibilities that 
often a re over I ooked . 

3) Convent iona I planning tends to ho hasod on the assumption that 
a M (|oo(| n tomorrow is simply a Utopian version of the present 
with Its problems removed. Futures research rucognizas tlnit we 
may need to anticipate quite different tomorrows with respect to 
resources, values, practices, and the attitudes which they 

ruf luct . 

'•) Futures research depends more on the rot iona i study of anti- 
cipated devolopments-~of ten long range developments and their 
consequences-- than on statistical analyses and projections. 
Convent ional planning is often based on mathematical models. 
Futures research is less "mathomatic mode I - based 11 and more 
"persona | 5 imul at ion- based . " 

5) In futures planning the emphasis is not on the reform of the 
past but on creating a probabilistic environment of alterna- 
tive possibilities and consequences for careful study and 
choice. (p. 9) 

Not only is it/ desirable to have multiple projections of future events 
through the inventive process but it is also necessary to derive a high 
degree of probability. By achieving a consensus on future events and the 
value placed on them using a number of knowledgeable participants, 
reliability of a range of future developments increases the possibility of 
realization. Carl Sandburg's philosophy: "Everybody is smarter than any- 
body/' exemplifies this point (Shane, 1972). By surveying various groups of 
people involved in policy planning for special education, better accuracy 
may be attained. With the advent of P.L. 9 1 *- 1 ^2, parents should have a say 
in predicting future events along with special educa t ion teachers and 
administration. By utilizing these groups we cannot only elicit a divergent 
sampling of ideas but we can also establish a consensus within each group. 

If we were to place administrators, teachers and parents in a posi- 
tion to project their ideas on future events we may be able to see the vast 
possible directions special education could take. From this pofnt we may 
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rufltfci on tin? pru<iunl one) boyi^ to pi tin the course of uxcupiional child 
oil u cot Ion. 

Coal 1 

The second yoa I of this study is to ostabllsh <i data basa for long- 
range planning in special education. As discussed earlier thu heart of 
policy change in special education centers around the concepts within 
P.L. 9 i »-l / »2. There exist critical areas that hove boon Implicitly cited In 
a report to Congress on the Implementation of the law which require further 
development (Martin, 1979). These general areas Include provision of 
least restrictive alternatives, parent participation, personnel prepare 
tion and the monitoring of programs. It is felt that by determining future 
events surrounding these areas that a great deal of information on the 
progress of applying the concepts of P.L. 9^-1^2 to practice in the class- 
room may be compiled. Gathering input from administrators, teachers and 
parents wcjid create a diverse data base which could establish grounds for 
policy and priority planning. 

Three of. the concept areas primarily relate to a single subject group 
but also have important relations with the other tw ) jroups. Parent partici- 
pation principally involves parents but in planning individual education 
programs teachers and administrators are also involved. Personnel prepara- 
tion involves teachers and aides directly but parent and administrators 
are to provide input for this area as well. Monitoring procedures revolve 
around administrative responsibilities bat teachers and parents are very much 
involved also. Least restrictive alternative p I acemcn ts i nvo I ve equivocal 
cooperation among all three groups. These four concepts are not isolated 
as individual areas of the law, they are fundamental concepts/which are 
interwoven throughout most sections of P.L. 9Vl^2. 
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Through the responses given by subject groups on each of the four 
topic areas a considerable amount of information may be generated on 
critical elements of change in special education. Whether resonses are 
diverse or redundant, they will be valuable. Planners can use the response 
data to determine : 

1) How far apart subject groups are in their thinking? 

2) What are the priority areas of these groups? 

3) How rapidly is change perceived? 

k) What is felt about the present state of the law? 

5) How knowledgeable are these groups in terms of P.L. 9*4-1*42? 

6) Are these subject groups thinking in terms of long-range planning? 
The answers to these questions heed to be resolved. With the wider scope 

of subject input included in this study perhaps the broad and extending 
predictions may surpass the accuracy of Schipper and Kenowitz (1976) 
results. 

Therefore, the purposes of this proposed study are to meet the goals 
of awareness and preparation for future alternatives in special education 
through three objectives. First, the determination of probable future 
events. Second, the establishment of alternative futures from the per- 
spective of administrators, parents and teachers using the inventive posture. 
And third, to provide a data base for long-range planning by bureaucrats at 
all levels of education. 

Derived from these goals and objectives is the hypothesis: admini- 
strators, teachers and parent advocates will project polarised pictures of 
the future indicative of their axiological positions in special education. 
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Methods 



Subjects 



Within New York, Pennsylvania, and Texas subjects were randomly 
selected from regional areas in which an intermediate education agency 
was responsible for the provision of special education services. Three 
subject groups were used for this study: 1) special education admini- 
strators, 2) special education teachers, and 3) members of advocacy organi- 
zations for the handicapped. Operational descriptions of the potential 
members of each group were as follows. Special education administrators 
were those people within an intermediate unit whose titles are that of 
supervisor, curriculum coordinator, I EP coordinator, principal or vice 
principal, directors of personnel, or directors of specific programs. These 
subjects did not have in their 1 job description any mention of assigned 
classroom instruction of handicapped children. Special education teachers 
were those teachers who teach classes for the mentally retarded, emotionally 
disturbed, orthoped i ca 1 1 y handicapped, hearing impaired, visually impaired, 
speech impaired, learning disabled or multiple-handicapped. Parent advocates 
were those people who were registered members of a group or organization 
which has as a primary function the advocacy of programs for handicapped 
citizens who possess one of the above mentioned conditions. 

The selection processed commenced with the random selection of inter- 
mediate agencies within each of the three "states. To provide a balanced 
representation from each state three agencies were selected from New York, 
four from Pennsylvania and three from Texas as listed below: 
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New York 

Chautauqua Board of Cooperative Educational Services (BOCES) 
Franklin-Essex-Hamilton BOCES 
Monroe #2~0rleans BOCES 
Pennsylvania 

Pi ttsburgh-Mt. Oliver Intermediate Unit (lU) #2 

Allegheny llj #3 

Northwest Tri~County IU #5 

Bucks County IU #22 

Texas 

Region III Education Service Center (ESC) 
Region V ESC 
Region VI I ESC 

Upon selection, intermediate agency directors were contacted to 
elicit their cooperation in providing lists of administrative and teacher 
personnel along with the names of local advocacy organizations. In two 
cases directors of regional agencies declined participation in the study so 
that two other agencies were randomly drawn with the foremention agencies 
ultimately participating. Eight of the ten intermediate agencies provided 
lists of their administrative and teacher personnel for direct mailing from 
the researcher while two agencies insisted on distributing the surveys 
themselves as a result of policies which discourage the dissemination of 
per sonne I i n format i on to ou ts i de pa rt i es , 

In addition to the lists of local advocacy organizations provided by 
regional directors, national and state chapters of prominent advocacy 
groups were asked to provide information on their local affiliates in the 
three states. With the combined lists, letters were sent to local groups 
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requesting their cooperation through providihg a membership list or in dis- 
tributing the surveys to randomly selected members. All of the participating 
advocacy organizations chose to distribute the surveys rather than provide 
the names and addresses of their members (see appendix for list cf local 
agenc ies ) . 

With the lists of the pa rt i c i pa t i ng i n termed i ate educa t i on agenc ies 
and corresponding local advocacy groups compiled, the random selection of 
individual subjects was undertaken. Agencies which distributed the surveys, 
randomly selected subjects by their own means. From the lists of administra- 
tors and teachers provided by the eight other agencies, subjects were randomly 
selected by the. researche r . A. total of 200 subjects from each subject group 
were drawn; an avearge of 20 subjects per group were selected from each 
regional area. In the case of selecting administrators the number drawn 
varied between agencies due to the difference in numbers of administrative 
personne I . 

/ 

j 

Techn ique / 

A Delphi survey composed of four rounds was used to elicit responses 
from participants and to obtain a concensus of opinion within each subject 
group. In the first round, participants were asked to write statements about 
four topics dealing with P.L, 94-142 over a span of the next 30 years. 
Topi cs i nc I uded : 

1) Parent Participation, 

2) Program Monitoring, 

3) Least Restrictive Env i ronmen t , and 

4) Personnel Preparation, 



l 
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The survey provided for subjects to write a statement of a probable event 
within each of three time intervals: 1981-1985, 1986-1995, 1996-2010. 

The statements received from respondents were then coJlated and 
synthesized by a Department of Special Education faculty member and a gradu- 
ate student from The Pennsylvania State University's Division of Special 
Education and Communication Disorders- The panel used Flanagan's (1962) 
critical incident analysis procedure outlined below: 

1) sort statements into general topic areas; 

2) forumulate tentative headings of major categories within each 
topic area; 

3) sort events into these major categories as necessary, During 

this stage tirjle will be economized if all events which are similar are. 

/ 

clipped together and treated as one unit regardless of changes in sub- 
category dejf i n i t i ons ; 

\ 

k) after a substantial portion of the events have been classified, 
prepare new tentative definitions of major headings and generalized statements 
for the main categories of each major heading; 

5) after all incidents have been classified, review definitions and 
revise where necessary . Synthesize subcategories into units; 

6) utilize stated values (one most important and five least impor- 
tant) of events within each unit to derive generalized statement of the 
unit; 

7) record all unit statements from each topic area, i.e., parent 
participation, personnel preparation, etc-, into final list of statements. 
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From the over 500 statements rece i ved , a list of 25 statements for each 
topic area was compiled for use in the second round survey. 

The second round required respondents to determine in which time 
interval each statement had a S0% or better probability of occurring along 
with placing a value from -5 (very low value) to +5 (very high value) on the 
item. (To facilitate the final data analysis, scores were recoded to 
include a range between 0- 1 I such that -5 = 0 and +5=11. These recoded 
values are used in the tabled data summaries.) Responses from this round 
were used to calculate median response rates for the expected time interval 
of occurrence and the value placec) on each event. This information was then 
provided on the third round surveys as feedback to participants on the 
response of all respondents to the second round questionnaire. 

The third round survey format was similar to that of round two except 
for two alterations, one planned and one unplanned. The pranned change was 
the inclusion of two additional columns which provided the feedback data. 
The second alteration, however, became necessary after the second round 
responses were received. Due to a lower than expected return rate (approxi- 
mately 15%) and comments made by respondents, the pool of statements was 
reduced from 100 statements to 40 in order to decrease the time required for 
completing the surveys and thus increasing the probability of higher return 
rates in subsequent rounds. The process for selection of statements to be 
stained involved an item analysis of the round two survey. A correlation 
between item scores and the total survey scores was calculated to determine 
which items were most highly related to the overall construct being evalu- 
ated (i.e., att i tudes towards the four topic areas). In addition t-test 
scores were calculated to insure that the probability of no correlation 
between items and total score was sufficiently low. This procedure, there* 
fore, identifies those items which discriminate between subjects. Accordingly 
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the 10 items with the highest correlation value were selected from each 
topic area and us^d in the subsequent rounds. 

Due to the change in the number of items, the calculation of median 
responses for each statement by specific subject group instead of across all 
subject groups, was delayed until the fourth round. Accordingly, each 
subject group in the round four survey was provided feedback in the form of 
median response rates for members of that group only. Participants were 
to review the feedback data and to compare their earlier responses with those 
of the group as a whole* If subjects perceived the feedback data as more 
accurate, then they were to make adjustments in their responses. Through 
this process separate concensus opinions for each group were expected to 
develop (see appendix for example surveys). 

In preparing the surveys for each round the four orders of presenta- 
tion of the topic areas were used to control for fatigue effects. Equal 
numbers of subjects were randomly assigned a particular ordering of the 
topics. 

Timel ine 

Upon selection of subjects from the 10 intermediate education agencies 
and local advocacy groups within their jurisdiction, the four rounds of 
surveys commenced in February 7, 1 98 1 . The timeline for completion of 
the rounds is listed below: 
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Time I ine 



Dates 

September 1 80 
December '80 



Time I nterval 



k months 



Act i vi ty 

Se lect ion of 
Subjects 



Outcome 

Mai I ing List 
Completed 



January I , 1 8l 
January 12, '81 



2 weeks 



Prepa re Round 
One Survey 



Surveys 
Mai led 



January 13, '81 
February 23, 1 8 1 



5 weeks 



Round I 
Survey 
Comple t i on 



Al I Responses 
Returned 



February 2** , '81 
March 30, '81 



5 weeks 



Analysis of 
Round I I 
Survey 



Formu late Round 
I I Survey 



March 31 , '8l 
April 2**, '81 



3 weeks 



Round I I 
Survey 
Comp I et i on 



Al I Responses 
Returned 



Apri I 25, '81 
May II, '81 



3 weeks 



Analysis of 
Round I I 
Survey 



Reduced Number 

of I tems 
Formulate Round 
I I I Survey 



May 18, '81 
June 26 '8l 



5 weeks 



Round I I I 

Survey 
Complet i on 



Al I Responses 
Returned 



June 27, '81 
July 30, '81 



k weeks 



Analysis of 
Round III 
Survey 



Separate Feedback 
I njf ormat ion for 
each Subgroup 
Compi led 

Round IV Survey \ 
! Formulated 



August I, '81 
September 17, '8l 



6 weeks 



^No acti vi ties 
due to the va- 
catlon period 
of participat- 
ing schools. ) 
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Timel i ne (continued) 



Dates 



Time I nterva I 



Acti vi ty 



Outcome 



September 18, '8l 
October 23, '8l 



5 weeks 



Round IV 
Survey 
Compl e ti on 



Al I Responses 
Returned 



October 24, »8l 
December 15, '81 



7 weeks 



Ana 1 yze 
Round IV 
Data; Write 
Fjnal Report 



Fi na I Report 
Submi tted 



At present condensed versions of the final report are being prepared 
for dissemination to participating agencies and to subjects as well. A paper 
will also be presented at the 1982 International Convention of the Council 
for Exceptional Children in Houston, Texas. 



Data Ana lysi s 

Using an SPSS program, the data were analyzed in a series of eight 
one-way analyses of variance with subject group (e.g., administrator, teacher, 
and advocate)as the independent variable and values and time intervals on the 
four topic areas as the dependent variables. The 'measures of the dependent 
variables were based upon individual mean scores from subject responses 
calculated by summing the numeric values on the 10 statements for each topic 
area and dividing by the number of valid responses. Any subject having less than* 
6 valid responses (e.g., responses which were completed) was eliminated from 
the analysis on that dependent measure. Ps i contrasts statistically reflecting 
the stated hypothesis that certain groups would score higher on particular 
dependent measures, were also used in the analysis. In addition a Bartlet- 
Box test was used to examine the assumption of homogeneity of variances among 
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In addition, individual statements within each topic area were ranked 
from highest to lowest on the perceived value scale. 

Resul ts 

The summary of the analyses of variance appear in Tables I to 8. No 
significant effects were obtained for any of the tests. Correspondingly, 
the psi contrast analyses lead to a retention of the null hypotheses of no 
d i f fere nee between groups . 

The rankings of responses according to perceived value and time of 
occurrence appear in Tables 9 to 12. Because there were no significant 
differences obtained between groups the rankings are based on combined 
values across all subject groups. . ; 

Pi scuss i on 

Although no significant results were obtained in the analyses of 
variance, considerable information has been provided on the value of specific 
events and the time of occurrence of those events. 

Parent Part ici pat i on 

In regard to parent participation in special education, programs which 
facilitate parent-teacher interaction whereby parents can learn techniques 
to support the learning process at home received the highest value. Similarly, 
parent insistence of cost effectiveness and the use of computers in IEP 
construction were highly valued events. Although parent cooperation and 
assistance in the education of handicapped children was highly valued, legal 
mandates for such actions received neutral to negative values. Additionally, 
the use of parent assistors in IEP meetings Along with parent contributions 
to the financial costs, of special educat ion were the two lowest valued events. 
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Value and time of occurrence were inversely related on the parent 
participation variables. Those statements receiving high values were predicted 
to occur sooner than those with lower values. Therefore, the training of 
parents to support the learning process at home was perceived to have a 
60% or better chance of occurring within the next five years. The use of 
computers in I EP construction, in-class observation by parents, and parent 
insistence on cost effectiveness were perceived to occur in the early part 
of the second time interval. In like manner; contracting between parents 
and teachers along with the use of parent assistors in 1 EP meetings were 
predicted to occur between 1 986 and 1995. The least valued statements, 
parent responsibility being mandated by law and parent assistance in providing 
financial resources, were viewed as never being likely events. 

The general pattern, therefore, seemed to point towards increased 
parent participation through ass i stance . at home and in school, with greater 
insistence on accountability and cost effectiveness. Conversely, additional 
legal mandates which define parent responsibilities or requirements for 
parent contributions to the financial costs of special education were neutrally 
valued and viewed as unlikely to ever occur. 

Program Mon i tor i ng 

Under the heading of program monitoring, respondents exhibited a 
similar inverse pattern between value of statements with higher values being 
associated with earlier time intervals. The most highly va»ued statement in 
this section pertained to program audits showing that special students were 
inadequately prepared for post high school success. Other relatively high 
valued statements incl uded requ i remen ts for p I acemen t commi ttees to visit 
special schools and classrooms to become familiar with practices used, the 
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use of evaluation input from graduating special education students, and the 
elimination of the Federal regulations under P.L. 9^-1^2 with state agencies 
filling the vacuum. Three year cycles for on-site audits ind lobbying for 
increased consumer participation in the monitoring process were less highly 
valued events. Respondents had more neutral perceptions of the value of 
P.L. 9^4- 1 42 being viewed as an impediment or bureaucratic monster in special 
education as well as the use of computers in evaluating and monitoring student 
progress. The least valued statements within the area of program monitoring 
dealt with school districts competing for funds based on performance measures 
and increased Federal involvement in monitoring local education programs. 

Unlike responses to statements on parent participation, respondents 
seemed to perceive all program poni tor ing events as likely to occur within 
the next 10 years. Three year cycles for on-site audits, inadequate pre- 
paration for post high school success, and P.L. 9**~1**2 being viewed as an 
impediment were perceived as occurring early in the first time interval 
between 1 98 1 — 1 985 - Interestingly the statement on P.L. 9^-1^2 received low 
values yet. it was still perceived as likely to occur in the near future. 
Visits by placement committees to special schools and classes along with 
Federal deregulation of P.L. 9^-1^2 were viewed as likely to occur late in 
i n terva 1 one . 

The remaining five statements were all perceived as probable events 
for early in the second time interval. Lobbying for additional consumer 
input and the use of graduating special education students for program 
evaluation were predicted to occur earliest. Later in the second interval 
between 1986-1995* computers for evaluation and monitoring of student progress, 
and more Federal involvement in local special education programs were 
viewed as likely to occur. 

24 
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The, pattern of responses regarding program monitoring, therefore, 
seemed to indicate that soon, if not at present, many special education 
programs will be evaluated as ineffective in providing for the needs of 
students for post high school success. From the high values and early time 
intervals ascribed to the placement committee and student program evaluation 
statements, it appears that alternative means of monitoring are desirable 
for the near future. Also, the early time interval and high value given to 
three year cycles for on-site audits reflected a desire for close program 
monitoring. However, Federal involvement in monitoring practices were not 
favored, congruent with the current political trend towards reduced federalism 
In addition, even though program effectiveness seemed to be a desirable 
outcome, the use of competition in the procurement of funds for local 
school districts was not a highly valued event. 

Least Restrictive Env i ronment 

Perceptions of statements dealing with the least restrictive environ- 
ment illustrated by value scores and time interval selection, did not 
indicate as strong an inverse relationship as the previous topic areas. 
Although the low values were strongly related with late occurring events, the 
reTa t Ion "be t we e FTfi i g^~va Files" ar^'^FYy^oc cur rence was more Tan dom~ The 
most highly va I ued statement was the identification of ,! at risk" children 
and enrollment in early special education programs. Similar high values 
were ascribed to statements dealing with adaptation of minimum wage laws 
to permit payment to handicapped workers according to production rates, the 
use of group homes and sheltered workshops for handicapped adults, and' 
improved systems of selecting students for mainstreaming. Adaptation of 
regular school facilities to accommodate the handicapped, increased academic 
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integration of special education students, and the lobbying for funds 
to inservice regular educators were events which received moderately high 
values. The use of computerized instructional programs with paraprof ess i ona I 
assistance was also a moderately high valued event. The lowest values in 
this section were ascribed to the total integration of special students 
with assistance being provided through itinerant special education teachers 
and the assignment of teacher advocates to individual students to follow them 
throughout their school -careers . 

In regard to the likely occurrence of events, most events Were per- 
ceived as probable during the second time interval between I986-I995. The 
improvement of selection r cedures for ma i ns treami ng special students was 
the only event which was k cted to occur within the next five years. 
Several statements were viewed as probable events for early in the second 
time interval. Closely related in expected time of occurrence, were the 
adaptation of minimum wage laws, lobbying for inservice funding, and increased 
academic Integration of special students. Similarly, statements on the 
increased use of group homes and greater early special education programs 

were closely related in predicted time of occurrence but evolving at slightly 

o 

latter times than previously mentioned events. Accommodation of special 
student needs through school facility adaptation was viewed as occurring late 
in the first half of the 1985-1996 time interval. Two statements which dealt 
with computerized instruction and total integration of special students were 
perceived as likely to occur late in the second a i nterval or early in the 
third. The assignment of teacher advocates to special students, however, 
was viewed as more likely never to occur. 
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Consequently i t appeared that respondents had a strong desi re to 
see more early special education programs initiated but the occurrence of 
such programs being provided is viewed as probable for the 1986-1995 time 
interval. At the other age group extreme, the provision of revised minimum 
wage laws and group home placement were highly valued reflecting a strong 
desire for the integration of the handicapped into the community. However, 
limits on i n teg rat i on we re favored as re fleeted by the responses to the tot a 1 
placement of handicapped individual s i nto the regular classroom. Strengthening 
inservice programs for regular educators also appeared to be highly desirable, 
but not a probable event until the second t ime i nte rva 1 . 

Personnel Preparat ion 

Va 1 ue and t i me i n te rva 1 responses to the statements on pe rsonne 1 
preparation indicated a somewhat inverse relation between the forms of 
response but the association is weaker than that on the parent participation 
- - and -p rogoram^tnon t torin^ var fabl es.~ -Va lues ascri bed to preservf ce fnstructH^on-"^ 
for regular educators on teaching handicapped students, the use of classroom 
teachers over university personnel or administrators for inservice programs, 
and required demonstration of specific teaching skills in training programs 
were not only the highest valued statements in this section, but also the 
highest valued statements across all four topics. Additionally, inservice 
training which concentrates on individualized instruction to all students 
was h i gh 1 y va 1 ued . Mode rate 1 y h i 0 va 1 ues were i nd i ca ted for statements 
dealing with the provision of release time to teachers in order to participate 
in skill development programs and the use of an objective assessment system 
for determining teacher needs and progress. Statements on pay incentives 
for inservice attendance, inservice courses being required for continued 
licensing, and the dissemination of model programs through video inservice 
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programs were also ascribed moderately high values. However, neutral 
values were indicated on the statement dealing with 12 month contract's for 
teachers with inservice training being provided on weekends or evenings. 

Probable time of occurrence values indicate that most personnel 
preparation events will occur late in first time interval or early in the 
second. The use of classroom teachers as "experts" for inservice training, 
however, was perceived as occurring early in the first time interval. All 
but one of the remaining events were ascribed similar time interval values 
including inservice training which dealt with individualized instruction, 
regular teachers working with handicapped students, model programs, the pro- 
vision of release time, credit for licensing, and pay incentives for at- 
tendance. However, the statement of 12 month contracts for teachers was 
perceived as probable during the 1996-2010 time interval. 

The pattern of responses, therefore, indicated that regular educators 
need to be provided increased training in teaching handicapped students. 
However, in the case of inservice training there appeared a strong desire to 
have classroom teachers use each other for advice and direction racher than 
those people outside the classroom such as university personnel and 
administrators. Competency based training in specific skills with release 
time for skill deve lopment was a I so highly valued. Extension of teacher 
con t racts to 1 2 months, however , wa s viewed as being a rela tivel y u npref erred 
event . 

In sum, there appears to be no important differences between subject 
groups in their perception of probable future events. However, the statements 
used have been written in general terms so that with increase specificity 
about each event differences may become more apparent. 
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Across topic areas, high priority has been assigned to events that 
increase parent awareness of their role in the learning and evaluation 
process and provide program monitoring by persons knowledgeable of specific 
placement options and instructional programs. In like manner, the provision 
of services for handicapped individuals in the 0-5 and post high school age 
groups along with the training of regular teachers by other model teachers 
have been ascribed a high priority. 

The speed of change indicated by the time of occurrence values, 
indicate that the events under personnel preparation and program monitoring 
are likely to occur in the near future while events of parent participation 
and least restrictive environment will be slower evolving. Nonetheless, 
for the most part the events cited in the survey will likely occur within 
the next 15 years with very few events likely never to occur. 

Perceptions of the state of programs and services mandated by the law 

can be inferred in general terms, from the values placed upon statements. 

Evident is the desire to improve teacher training in terms of working toward 
specific skill development and regular educators being able to work more 
effectively with handicapped students. Program monitoring practices need 
continued improvement along with increasing the breadth of services to include 
preschool handicapped children. 

De r i v i ng an i n dicati on of how know led gea b 1 e q r t he exten t t o jwh j c h 
subjects consider long-range probable future events is difficult to achieve. 
The number of responses received, however, seems to indicate that pr dieting 
future events is not highly valued by many of the randoml y sel ected subjects. 
The small number of parents responding could indicate a lack of interest in 
the compilation of data such as that provided through this survey or a lack of 
knowledge of the events described. 
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In any event, interpretations are left to the reader on more specific 
conclusions drawn from the information provided here. The results which 
are outlined in Tables 9 through 12 are for use by interested parties to 
aid in their decision making processes. Hopefully, the data will provide 
insights into the perceptions of people who are involved at various leve Is 
in the education of exceptional children and adults. 1 

Limi tat ions 

The major limitation to this study is the relatively low response 
rate of approximately 15%. Several steps were taken in order to increase 
the response rate such as reducing the number of items, providing sufficient 
time for responses to be returned, and sending out surveys when possible at 
times in the school year when teachers and administrators were thought to be 
less busy. Nevertheless, response rates among rounds was consistently low. 
Consequently, generalizations about the data must be made cautiously. 

In addition, consideration must be given to the political events which 
transpired over the course of the survey. In January 1980, there was a change 
in the Federal administration and its policies toward Federal involvement in 
education. These policy changes have precipitated proposals for extensive 
cuts in Federal revenues for special education programs. The poor economic 
climate in addition to these policies may have influenced the perceptions 

of~res]K5TrdeTiT5^owaTiJ the ^future~of spec1^~^dm^aTlWy t n reiatrorr ro time 

and current events, percepti ons may change with fluctuations in the economy 
and in Federal special education policies. 

..... As with most Delphi surveys the assumption of knowledgeable participants 

is critical. The subjects for this study were reg i ona I and I oca 1 admi n i - 
strators, classroom teachers, and members of advocacy groups. These subject 
populations were selected in order to provide a n grass roots" data base. 
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Because of their direct roles in the dealing with the handicapped, It has been 
assumed that the subjects are aware of the needs, circumstances, and logistics 
in providing special education services. In addition, the data provided is 
from a perhaps biased sample on the basis of voluntary participation by 
respondents. This limitation, however, is inherent in any form of survey 
research. 

Concl usions 

Although there are notable limitations to this study, a data base of 
possible future events has been established from Subjects who are at the 
"street- level " of special education service delivery. Many of the responses 
which have been provided are congruent with the findings of Weatherly and 
Lipsky (1977) and with Schipper and Kenowi tz (197&)« There appears to be 
a concensus on general trends for future development of special education in 
all four areas of the survey. These same apparent trends have been iterated 
also by interest groups appearing before the Senate Subcommi ttee Hearing 
on the Handicapped (Note 1). Accordingly, increased parent participation 
in the learning process is a highly valued and probable future event. Likewise 
program monitoring will seemingly continue to be an area which will have 
participation from a wider spectrum of interest groups. The increased train- 
ing of regular educators appears to be a strongly desired event in order to 
-provi de-mo r e e f -f-ec-^-*-ve-edticat-i-on—im-r egu 1 a r c 1 a S5-rooms-s — Ff-na-H y r a44W-o n a 1 1- y 
programs for peripheral age groups, 0-5 and 18-21 seem to be desired along 
with increased Federal funding to provide substantive programs for all 
handicapped children and adults. 
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Recommendat I ons 

Due to the instability of a world In which resources and demands for 
services are constantly changing, there is a need to periodically examine 
probable future events in order to anticipate events to come. Such 
•'optimistic surveillance" of the environment affords special education planners 
input from sources (e.g., interest groups) which effect change. Addition* 
ally, more time is afforded j smoothly adapt to changes and to choose 
more desirable futures (Kast & Rosenzweig, 1973). Therefore, replications 
of policy surveys are necessary on a periodic basis. 

However, in conducting surveys, it is necessary to secure the coopera- 
tion and interest of organizational directors in order to increase the 
probability of receiving a large, representative sample of respondents. 
When this is achieved results can be generalized more easily and more diver- 
gent views may be gained. Therefore, narrowing the geographic scope of 
surveys may afford better coordination and control of the procedures for 
conducting the survey and a greater response rate. 

Finally, continuation of funds for student research is vital for the 
development of research skills. Being afforded the opportunity to conduct 
this survey has provided the researcher with valuable insights and under- 
standings of the logistical difficulties in conducting research. Also, the 

stWjjjLJ^ 

analysis and the use of computer software. 
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Reference Notes 



I. Oversight on Education for All Handicapped Children Act, 1980. Hearing 

before the Subcommittee on the Handicapped United States Senate, July 

j 

29 and 3) and September 10, 1980. 
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Table I 

Analysis of Variance and t Test on Parent Participation Values 







ci r 


C C 


F 


p 


Between Groups 


2 


1 .6939 


1 .51 


0.322*1 


Wi th i n Groups 


67 


^9.2917 






Total 


69 


50.9856 








N 


X 


S.D. 




Admi n i s tra tors 


38 


7. kklk 


0.8605 




Teachers 


25 


7.72 


0.9363 




Advocates 


7 


7.5857 


0.378 




Contrast 


2f 


1 

_t 


P 




-0.5-0.6 + 1 .0 

a 


15.8 


1 .A82 


0.158 






Table 2 

Analysis of Variance and t tost on Program Monitoring Values 
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Total 


61 


• 8709 
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x 


S.D. 




Admi ni s trators 


31 


7.677^ 


0.979*» 




Teachers 


25 


7.88 


0.781 




Advocates 


•6 


7.5 


0.5*477 




Contrast 


df 


i 

t 


P 




+ 1 .0 -0.5 -0.5 


37.9 


-0.057 


0.955 
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Tab I a 3 

Analysis of Variance on Least Restrictive Environment Valutas 





(if 


ss 


F 
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Between Groups 


2 


1 .21 1 1 


0.638 


0.5318 


Within Groups 


65 


61 .7299 
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L*y n/.| ] 
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X* 


S.D. 




Admini st rators 


38 


8.5526 


0.8913 




Teachers 


23 


8.3913 


1 • 1575 




Advocates 


7 


8.8571 


0.6901 
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labia k 

Analysis of Variance aiul t test on Personnel Preparation Values 
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SS 
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Within Groups 


67 


18.8821 






Total 


69 


19. 9**32 
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X 


S.D. 




Admi nistrators 


41 


9.2683 


0.5012 




Teachers 


23 


9.0 


0.5222 




Advocates 
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9.1667 


0.7528 




Contrast 


df 
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t 


P 




-0.5 +1 .0 -0.5 


11.6 


-1 .131 


0.28 
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Arifily*)!* of Var lance amJ t T«s* t on 
Pa run t Pa r t i c i pa t 1 on T i roe I n larva I s 
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SS 
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Wl th i n Groups 
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I7.37'»3 
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X 


S.D. 




Admin 1 strators 


'il 


2.2927 


0.4606 




Teachers 


29 


2.H83 


0.5061 




Advocates 


7 


2.^286 


0.53^5 




Cont rast 


df 


i 

t 


P 




-0.5 -0.5 1 .0 


7. 1 


0.276 


0.791 
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Table 6 





Analysis of 
Program Moni 


Variance and 
to r i n g T i me 


t test on 
1 nterval s 








df 


SS 


F 


P 


Between Groups 


2 


0.2592 


0.905 


0.4095 


Within Groups 


68 


9. 7^07 






Tota 1 


70 


9-999 








N 


x 


S.D. 




Admi ni strators 


36 


2.0556 


0.3333 




Teachers 


27 


1 .9259 


o. W» 




Advocates 


8 


2.0 


0.0 




Contrast 


df 


i 

t 


p 




+1.0 -0.5 -o. 


5 60.9 


1.288 


0.203 





~5 
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Table 7 






Ana lysis of Vari 


ance on Least 


Restri cti ve 


Envi ronment Time 


Interval s 






df 


SS 


F 


P 


Between Groups 


2 


0.1377 


0.2*48 


0.781 1 


Within Groups 


71 


19.7137 






Total 


73 


1 9 . 851 ^ 








N 


x" 


S.D. 




Admi n i s t rators 


40 


2.35 


0.5796 




Teachers 


27 


2.2593 


0.M66 




Advocates 


7 


2.2857 


0.4879 





•r 



* 
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Table 8 



Analysis of Variance and t-test 
on Personnel Preparation Time Intervals 





df 




ss 


F 


P 


Between Groups 


2 


0 


.5719 


1.861 


0. 1628 


Wi th i n Groups 


73 


1 1 


.2175 






Total 






78qi» 








N 




x 


S.D. 




Admin istrators 


*»3 


1 


.9767 


Q.33^2 




Teachers 


27 


2. 


.1^81 


0*456 




Advocates 


6 


2. 


.1667 


0.^082 




Contrast 


df 




i 

t 


P 




-0.5 +1.0 -0.5 


19.7 


0. 


.617 


0.5kk 
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Table 9 
Parent Participation 





Value 


Time 1 nterval 


Event 


Tot a 1 Advocate Teacher Admin i st rator 


Total Advocate Teacher Administrator 



Parent- teacher meetings in- 
clude workshops for parents 
focusing on methods of in- 
struction, so parents can 
support the learning process 
a t home . 

Parents are more insistent 
that special education pro- 
grams be cost effective. 

I EP 1 s are constructed using 
computers to identify 
specific objectives and 
treatments for special stu- 
dents. 

Parents and teachers enter in- 
to contracts for working with 
students on specific skills. 

lEP's are required for both 
handicapped and nonhand icapped 
students. 

Parents assess accomplishment 
of IEP objectives through in- 
classroom observation. 

Parents hold teachers account- 
able for child's progress in 
attaining IEP goals. 

Parent assistors are trained 
by parent groups to attend IEP 
meetings with parents on a 
1 *rne sea le. 



9.635 9.714 



8.24 



6.329 



7.571 



7-547 8.571 



7.0 



9.577 



8.653 8.857 8.63 



8.667 



8.027 7.857 8.259 



7.644 7.429 7.81* 



7. 409 



7-384 7.^29 7. 3^6 



6.769 



9.659 



8.634 



8.073 



7-902 



7.561 



7-463 



7.4 



5.925 



1.875 1.75 2.069 



2.062 2.25 1.931 



2.0 



2.0 



2.125 2.069 



2.177 2.286 2.207 



2.762 2.62 3.0 



1.875 2.31 



I.687 2.375 1.621 



2.468 2.125 2.483 



1.767 



2. 116 



1.93 



2. 14 



26.28 



I.8l4 



1.605 



2.524 



} 

Table 9 (continued) 



Event 

Parent responsibilities for as- 
sisting in instruction at home 
are mandated by law. 

Parents of special education 
students are required to as- 
sist with increasing 
financial costs of special 
educat ion. 



Value 



Time Interval 



Total Advocate Teacher Administrator Total Advocate Teacher Administrator 



6.041 6.429 6.0 



5.889 6.286 5.885 



6.0 



5.821 



3.785 3.5 3.793 



3.595 3.857 3.621 



3.8?3 



3.535 
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Table 10 
Program Monitoring 





Value 


Ti me 


1 nterva 1 


Event 


Total Advocate Teacher Administrator 


Tota 1 Advocate 


Teacher Admi ni s trator 



Auditing has revealed that cur- 
rent systems are inadequately 
preparing special students for 
post high school success. 

Placement committees are re- 
quired to visit special 
schools and classrooms in 
order to become familiar with 
methods used to provide the 
least restrictive environment. 

Graduating special education 
students evaluate the programs 
which they took part in. 

The Federal government eli- 
minates Federal regulations 
of P.L. 3k-\k2\ state agencies 
f i I I the vacuum. 

Every three years an on-site 
state audit and evaluation is 
conducted to determine the 
needs os special students as 
well as compliance with Federal 
regu I at i ons . 

Lobbying for additional con- 
sumer participation in monitor- 
ing to increase actual compli- 
ance rather than paper compli- 
ance is evident. 

The impediment to special edu- 
cation is recognized as the 
bureaucratic monster of P.L. 



9.0)1* 8 . 7 1 4 



8.56 



8.1*8 



9.571 



8. 143 



8.282 7-0 



8.107 8.1*29 



7-972 8.71^ 



7-08 6.0 



9.185 



8.1*1*1* 



8.815 



7-769 



8.519 



7-926 



7.593 



8.91*7 



8.1*63 



8.317 



8.868 



7-78 



7.868 



6.927 



2.05 



1.875 



1.887 1-75 



1.275 1.0 



1.375 2.0 



1.897 



2.069 



2.05 1.875 1.897 



1.971* 2.375 1.857 



l.i*li* 



2.026 1.875 2.069 



1-31 



2. 186 



1 .791 



2.186 



1.976 



1.233 



2.021* 



1 .302 



Table 10 (continued) 



Event 



Computers are used to evaluate 
and monitor student progress 
which is the primary basis for 
evaluating program effective- 
ness. 

School districts compete for 
funding based on their special 
education "track record," cur- 
rent services, and projected 
needs and services. 

More Federa! involvement in 
monitoring local special edu- 
cation programs is evident. 



Value 



Time Interval 



Total Advocate Teacher Administrator Total Advocate Teacher Administrator 



7.013 6.571 



6.438 6.833 



5-671 6.0 



7-333 



6.846 



5.846 



6.878 



6. 122 



5.486 



2.1 



2.2 



1.875 



1.75 



2.359 2.125 



2.069 



2.034 



2.357 



2. 163 



2.395 



2.405 



Table 11 





Least Restrictive 


Envi ronment 












Value 






Ti me 


Interval 


Event 


Tota 1 Advocate Teacher 


Administrator 


Tota 1 


Advocate 


Teacher Ad mi nistra tor 



"At risk" children are identi- 
fied at birth and enrolled in 
special programs from birth to 
age three in an attempt to 
overcome special needs. 

Minimum wage laws are adapted 
so that the handicapped may 
work in the community and earn 
money according to their pro- 
duction (piece-rate) as in 
sheltered workshops. 

Group homes and sheltered 
workshops flourish at LRE for 
the adult handicapped popu- 
lation. 

.„ With an improved system of 

selecting children for main-' 
st reaming, there are changing 
attitudes towards mainstrearved 
children in regular schools. 

Regular school facilities are 
totally adapted to accommo- 
date the needs of special 
students. 

The integration of students 
academically increases as 
emphases on social integration 
levels off. 

Extensive lobbying for funding 
of ongoing inservice of regu- 
lar teachers is undertaken. 

Special students are taught in 
tSr q regular classes with computer- 
. 'ERIC" ' zec * ' nstruct ional programs 
\ sbhbb and paraprofes.s ional assistance. 



9.853 10.571 



9.378 10. 143 



9.1*»7 9-571 



9.080 9-714 



8. 446 9- 429 



8.625 8.571 



8.595 8.286 



7.932 7-143 



9-37 



9-259 



9-039 



8.889 



9-308 



8.64 



8.444 



7.615 



10.049 



9-325 



9. 146 



9.098 



8.634 



8.625 



8.75 



8.268 



2.175 2.0 



572 1.375 



2.35 2.5 



2.039 2.0 



2.025 1.75 



2.75 3-0 



2. 173 



2.025 1.875 1.966 



2.175 2.125 2.103 



414 



2. 172 



• 963 



2.0 



2.724 



2.209 



2.095 



2.233 



1.605 



2.442 



2.098 



2.095 



2.721 



Table 11 (continued) 



Event 



Value 



Time Interval 



Total Advocate Teacher Administrator Total Advocate Teacher Administrator 



Special students are in regu- 
lar classes totally with as- 
sistance provided by itinerant 
special education teachers. 



7-027 8.571 



Special education and regular 6.056 6.71*» 
education students are assigned 
teacher advocates to follow 
them throughout their public 
school careers. 



7.^62 



6.16 



6.i»88 



5.875 



2.862 2.625 2.759 



3. 608 3.571 3-621 



2.977 



3- 605 
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Table 12 
Per sonne 1 Preparat ion 



Value 



Ti me I nterva 1 



Event 



Total Advocate Teacher Administrator Total Advocate Teacher Administrator 



Regular teachers are required 10.^67 10.833 
to take courses on teaching 
handicapped students as part of 
their preservice training. 



Inservice programs use class- 10.27 
room teachers as "expert*. iot 
university personnel or ad- 
mini strators. 

Teacher training programs in 10.2 
special education require 
teachers to demonstrate compe- 
tence in specific teaching 
ski 1 Is. 

Inservice training concentrates 
on individualizing instruction 

to all students, handicapped 
and nonhandi capped. 

Teachers are provided release 
time to be used for continued 
development of teaching 
compe tenc i es . 

An objective system of assess- 
ing teachers 1 needs and prog- 
ress in teaching skills are 
used to determine types of in- 
service training needed. 

Pay incentives are provided for 8.865 
inservice attendance. 

Teachers are required to take 8.575 
inservice courses for licensing 
with reviews of license every 
^hree years . 



ERIC 
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9.571 



9.716 10.286 



9-365 9-0 



9.176 9-667 



8.^29 
9.167 



9-929 



10.667 10.333 



9-70^ 



9.538 



9-37 



8.667 



9.231 



8.077 



IO.78 



10.171 



10. 63*1 



9.732 



9.^15 



9.^39 



8.707 



8.805 



1 833 1.833 2.069 



1.3^6 1.167 1.^83 



1.92*1 2. A29 1.793 



1.808 2 . 1 ii3 1.929 



1.8*»6 1.833 2.0 



1.962 2.0 



2.56*1 3-0 



1.897 



I.949 1.857- _. 2.172 



2.828 



1.67*» 



1.279 



1.93 



1.67*1 



2.0 



.1.814 



2.326 
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Table 12 (continued) 



Event 



Value 



Time Interval 



Total Advocate Teacher Administrator Total Advocate Teacher Administrator 



Model programs are being funded 8.432 
and disseminated via inservice, 
video programs. 



8.0 



Teachers are working 12 months 
a year and are being paid for 
inservice time during evenings 
and weekends. 



6. A25 5.511 



8.538 



7.0 



8.439 



6.22 



1.923 2. 143 1.964 



3.114 3-429 3.207 



.86 



3.0 



o 58 
ERIC 
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APPENDIX A 

COVER LETTERS, INSTRUCTIONS, AND SURVEY FORMS 
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The Pennsylvania State University 

Special Education 
303 CEDAR Building 
UNIVERSITY PARK, PENNSYLVANIA I6H02 
Division of Special Education and Arcu Coiic 8|4 

Communication Disorders 863- 2289 



Special Education 
Communication Disorders 
Environmental Acoustics Lab 



October 6, 1980 



In order to conduct a survey on programming trends in special educa- 
tion for BEH Grant #G00800*4826, I am requesting the names and business 
addresses of the following personnel in your region: \ 

1. Special education administrators (i.e., prdgram directors, 
supervisors, pr i nc i pa I s , etc . ) j 

2. Special education teachers (e.g., from all handicap categories) 

3. Directors of parent advocacy groups (i.e., Association for Re- 
tarded Citizens, Assoc iat ion for Children with Learning Dis- 

ab i 1 i t ies , etc . ) \ , \ t 

The puprose of this survey is to obtain information on the perceptions 
towards future programming trends in special education from various groups 
associated with the. education of exceptional children. The names and addresses 
which I am requesting will be kept in strictest confident and will only be 
used as a mailing list for this research. > 

Upon completion of the project, a copy of the results will be sent to 
the cooperating regional directors. The i nformation wi 1 I include a consensus 
opinion on special education programming trends over the next 30 years from 
each of the three groups. In turn, this information may be ; used by you and 
your staff to supplement your present program planning strategies. 

Thank you for your time and interest. \ 

Sincerely, ^ 

I 

Lawrence J. O'Shea \ 
LJO/jel ; 



O . AN EQUAL OPPORTUNITY (^XeRSITY 

ERJC 



The Pennsylvania State University 



Special Education 
303 CEDAR Building 
UNIVERSITY PARK, PENNSYLVANIA 16802 



Division of Special Education and 



Area Code 814 



Communication Disorders 
Special Education 
Communication Disorders 
Environmental Acoustics Lab 



863-2289 



January 12, 1 98 1 



Dear Participants: 

Enclosed is a survey that is being distributed for the Office of Special 
Education, U. S. Department of Education. The purpose of this survey is to 
elicit views on future programming trends in special education from Various 
groups associated with the education of exceptional children and adults. 

The enclosed form is the first of four surveys that you will receive over 
the next six months. This preliminary sampling will be used to generate state- 
ments for the subsequent surveys. The second through fourth opinion samplings 
will be in a checklist form and easier to complete. 

. In completing this survey, .consider the_ technological advances that wi 1 I 
be made over the next 30 years as related to special education. Also consider 
economic factors, along with societal attitudes towards special education as 
related to the ^specific topics of the survey. Be as creative or as conservative 
in your thinking as you like. 

Upon completion of the project, the results will be sent to participating 
agencies and individuals at the state and local levels. It is hoped that the 
information generated will aid administrators, teachers, and advocates in planning 
special education programs and in understanding the perspectives of different 
groups concerned with the education of exceptional children and adults. 

Please return this first survey by February 23, 1 98 ^ . Thank you for your 
time and interest. 



Sincerely, 




Lawrence J. 0' Shea 



LJO/mgk 



Enclosure 
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AN EQUAL OPPORTUNITY UNIVERSITY 



Quest lonna I re I 



A. Parent Participation 

Within P. I. 9^-1^2, provisions for parental involvement are outlined. Participation of parents is to 
be included in I.E. P. planning, placement decisions, local educational agency planning, state advisory panels, 
etc. With this in mind, write a statement of how parent participation will develop in each of the three time 
intervals. 



A) 1 981 -1 985 



Ex. Parents will continue monitoring 
student progress through the 
I . E . P . mee t i ng. 



B) 1986-1995 

Parents will assess completion of 
I.E. P. objectives through the use of 
video taping. 



C) 1996-2010 

Parents wi I I use home computers 
to supplement instruction and for 
evaluation of student progress. 



B. Personnel Preparation 

Also incl uded wi thin P.L. 9**~1**2 are mandates for personnel preparation. For instance, an annual needs 
assessment must be conducted by state agencies in order to plan appropriate inservice training and the dissemi- 
nation of innovative personnel development programs, instructional materials, etc. Again with this in mind, 
write a statement of how personnel preparation will develop in each of the three time intervals. 



A) 1981-1985 



B) 1986-1995 



C) 1996-2010 



Ex. 



RERIC 



Teachers will be required to 
enroll annually in an instruc- 
tional methods inservice course 
provided by the regional inter- 
mediate un i t . 


| Teachers will be provided instruc- 
j tiwiial inservice during the summer 
1 months of an 11-month contract. 

i \ ■ 


Teacher inservice will be dominated 
by instruction in methods for com- 
puter assisted instruction. 

1 

1 

1 : 




1 = ■ : . 


ll ■ ■ r 

!! 1 
!! 1 


1 

1 
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C. Least Restrictive Environment 



A continuum of services ranging from a special school or institutional placement to placement In a 
regular classroom are to bo provided for handicapped children. The placement of each Individual child Is to be 
based on the child's abilities and on the educational environment which Is least restrictive for tha ch Id 
of'JhJ tile tiL ln[ e rvaU? tatement ° f ^ > ]acmmnt ^ ,MSt restr,ctlve environment will develop in each 

_BlJ_986-l995 C) 1996-2010 



A) 1981-1985 



D. Program Monitoring 



Additional mandates are stated within P.L. Sk-\k2 in regard to monitoring special education programs. 
State agenc.es are required to insure that its local education agencies are complying with 



, -~ ;~ - ■ «»-«■■ cuuv-oliuii dyenties are complying w.cn the regulations of 

Procedures are to be developed to collect data, conduct on-site visits, compare samples of I E P 's 
.derma rh P ,P rn-nu a statement of how program monitoring will develop in each of the three 



the law. 

etc. Considering these comments, write a 
time intervals. 



A) 1981-1 985 




B) 1986-1995 


C) 1996-2010 






1 






» , 


' — ■ ■ 




' . 1 


* 



Please indicate your association with special education 

1) administrator position 

2) teacher 



3) parent advocate 



except ional i ty 
organi za t ion 
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The Pennsylvania State University 



Special lulucuuon 
303 CBDAK Huildmy 

university park, pi^nnsyi vania iwkw 



Division of Special Eilucullon un«l 



Communication Pisordm 
Special lutucuiiou 
Communication Disorders 
linvmtmncnlul Acoustic* Lab 



KM.2289 



March 30, 1 98 1 



Dear Participant: - 

Enclosed is the second round in a series of four surveys which are 
being sponsored by the Office of Special Education, U, S, Department of 
Education. The purpose of this survey is to elicit responses on when 
certain events may take place and how those events are valued by various 
people associated with the education of exceptional children. 

The statements on the survey have been compiled and synthesized 
from the responses returned from the first round. (Look to see if you 
recognize any of your own statements.) Carefully read the enclosed 
directions and example. Note that whether or not you responded to the 
first survey , you may still part ici^ate i n this and subsequent su7veys . 

Upon completion of the project, the results will be sent to 
participating agencies and individuals at the state and local levels. It 
is hoped that the information generated wi 1 1 aid administrators, teachers, 
and advocates in planning special education programs and in understanding 
the perspectives of different groups concerned with the education of excep- 
tional children and adults. 

Please return this second survey by April 24 , I98I « Thank you for 
your time and interest. 



S i nee re 1 y , 




Lawrence J, O'Shea 



LJO/jel 



Enclosure 
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AN EQUAL OPPORTUNITY UNIVERSITY 



D! rect ions 



1. Read each statement. 

2. Based upon your opinion, place a check mark in the Time Interval Column in 
which you think the event wi 1 I have a 60% or better probab i 1 i ty of emerging , 

3- Next write in the Value column the number which signifies best your feeling 



about the event. A scale from -5 to +5 should be used as follows: 

-5 -3 -2 -1 0 +1 +2 +3 +5 

Place Place 

very a 

little great 

value deal 

in the of 

statement value 



. in the 

statement 

If you wish to comment on a statement or suggest a new statement for the next 
survey do so in the comments column provided. 

5. Follow the above procedure for each statement. 



EXAMPLE 





Pred icted Ti me 








Interval of 








Occurrence 


Value 




Sta temen t 


LTy 
CO 

cn 
i 

CO 

cn 


in 

CTi 

i 

vO 
00 


o 
o 
i 

cn 
cn 


Never 


1 Value 
!(-5 tc +5) 


Add i t iona 1 1 terns 
and Comments 


Most students are being taught 




/ 






+3 


No comment. 


in regular classrooms with 














help f-rum the resource teacher. 















•NOTE; J, Be sure to place a + or - in front of the number value. 

2 Enclosed is a list of definitions of terms with which you may not be 
fami liar. 



K ey terms : I EP-- I nd i vidua 1 Education Plans ate instru; >nal plans written for each 
handicapped student. 

LRE--Least Restrictive, Environment is a concept of placing students in 
the. educat ional sett \r\cj in which the child can function best and 
is most like a regular classroom program. 

Public Law 9*t-l**2--a federal law requiring handicapped students be 

provided a free and appropriate public education. 
(The four sections of this survey are parts of P.L. 
3k- U2.) 
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The Pennsylvania State University 



Special Education 
303 CEDAR Building 
UNIVERSITY PARK, PENNSYLVANIA 16802 



Division of Special Education and 



Area Code 814 



Communication Disorders 
Special Education 
Communication Disorders 
Environmental Acoustics Lab 



863-2 2 89 



January 12, 1 98 1 



Enclosed are the U. S. Office of Special Education sponsored surveys on 
future programming trends that you agreed to distribute. The surveys are ready 
for mailing upon addressing the envelopes. Included within each envelope is a 
cover letter, a survey form, and a self-addressed, stamped envelope. (The com- 
pleted surveys will be returned directly to me.) 

This is the first round in a series of four surveys which will be sent out 
over the next six months. Please rahdomi y distribute the surveys and compile a 
list of those who receive a survey so that in subsequent rounds the surveys may 
be redistributed to the same persons. Also note that a return mailing deadline 
has been set for February 23, 1 9 8 1 . 

If you have any questions, review the information sheet provided or contact 
me at the above address. Thanks again for your cooperation and efforts. 



Sincerely, 




Enc U>sure 
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Survey I nforroa t i on 



—A total of 600 persons from three states (New York, Pennsylvania, and Texas) 
are being surveyed. 

--The number of surveys that you received is based upon the number of organiza- 
tions participating within your Region, BOCES, or Intermediate Unit. 

--No personally identifiable information is requested. 

--Responses will be kept confidential. 

--This is the second of four rounds of the survey utilizing the Delphi Method. 

--The surveys must be distributed through the mail or given personally to 
the participants. 

It is important that the surveys be randomly distributed. 

It is important that a list of the persons participating be compiled during 
this second round so that the distributor may send subsequent rounds to those 
same persons. 



Mease distribute the surveys as quickly as possible in order to allow 
participants sufficient time to complete the surveys. 



This second round should more clearly define the purpose of the survey through 
the statements provided. Parents should not feel unqualified to comment on 
these statements as parents have first hand experiences which alone are valid 
bases for completing the survey. 
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S ta temen t s 



Parent Part icipation 

1. Parents are attending I EP con- 
ferences in diminishing numbers. 

2. IEP conferences are held through- 
out the year in o< der to keep 
parents and te, cners on track of 
object i ves . 

3. Television observation of student 
performance by parents is possibla 

*4. Parents don't understand instruc- 
tional objectives well enough to 
assess video tapes of student 
performance. 

5. Two-way television is used for 
home instruction and IEP con- 
ferences. 

6. The death of the IEP has occurred; 
parents and teachers are again 
able to communicate. 

7. Parents assess accomplishment of 
IEP objectives through in-class- 
room observation. 

8. lEP's are required for both 
handicapped and nonhand i capped 
students. 

9- Most IEP conferences are held over 
the phone, rather than face-to- 
face . 

10. Parent advocacy or self-help 
groups are growing as a means of 
explaining rights and training 
parents to actively participate 
in the learning process. 

11. Parent- teacher meetings include 
workshops for parents focusing 
on methods of instruction, so 
parents can support the learning 
process at home. 

12. Parent assistors are trained by 
parent groups to attend IEP 
meetings with parents on a large 
scale. 

3- Computers are used to monitor 
student progress within the 
* classroom. 

O 

ERLC 



Predicted Time 
Interval of 
Occurrence 



oo 

CTv 



OO 



CTv 
CTv 

I 

vD 
OO 
CTv 



O 
CM 



Value 



* O 

> Ln 
i 
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Additional I terns and Comments 



Predicted Time 
I ntervc^ of 
Occurrence 



Value 




LTV 

ON 



LA 



O 



O 
CM 



> 

2£ 



0) 
3 



LA 
+ 
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Statements 



Additional i tens and Comments 



Computer programs are used by 
parents and teachers to supplement 
instruction and increase individ- 
ual iza t ion. 

15. lEP's are constructed using 
computers to identify specific 
objectives and treatments for 
spec i a 1 s tuden ts . 

16. Parents are concerned about pro- 
gramming after a period of 
economic distress and the cutting 
of program funds. 

17. Parents of special education stu- 
dents are required to assist with 
increasing financial costs of 
speci al educat ion . 

18. Noted improvement in the progress 
of special students has stimulated 
confidence in special education as 

• compared to the 1 970 1 s . 

19. Parent organizations seek out 
"test" court cases to examine the 
appl icat ion and compl iance of 
schools to the law. 

20. Parent responsibilities for as- 
sisting in instruction at home are 
mandated by law. 

21. Parents are becoming more know- 
ledgeable of educational programs 
and are more demanding of quality 
servi ces . 

22. Most parents are neither inclined 
nor have the ability to help 
their chi ldren. 

23. Parents and teachers enter into 
contracts for working with stu- 
dents on specific skills. 

2^. Parents hold teachers accountable 
for child's progress in attaining 
IEP goal s. 

25. Parents are more insistent that 
special education programs be 
cost effective. 
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S ta tements 



le ast Rest r ict i ve Envi ronment 

!. Budget cuts and cries of special 
students lowering standards for 
regular education leads to child- 
ren remaining in special education 
c I assrooms . 

2. The degree of compliance with P.L. 
9^-1^2 is a function of available 
money, not appropriateness of 
educa t ion . 

3. Budget cuts cause a decline in 
exi s t i ng spec i a 1 educa t ion programs 

k. Special students are in regular 
classes totally with assistance 
provided by itinerant special 
education teachers. 

5. Regular school facilities are 
totally adapted to accommodate 
the needs of special students. 

6. Only the most adapt i ve spec i a I 
students are placed in regular 
classes with modest supplemental 
he I p . 

7. Expanded use of teacher aides and 
paraprofess iona I s helps to main- 
tain special students in regular 
cl asses . 

8. Special education and regular edu- 
cation students are assigned 
teacher advocates to follow them 
throughout their public school 
careers. 

9. M At risk 11 children are identified 
at birth and enrolled in special 
programs from birth to age' three 
in an attempt to overcome special 
needs . 

10. Group homes and sheltered work- 
shops flourish as LRE for the 
adult handicapped population. 

IK State residential facilities, 

special centers and private schools 
for handicapped children are de- 
creasing sharply. 

12. Handicapped chi Idren are not 
wanted in ''regular 11 schools. 
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13, 



15. 



16. 



17. 



18. 



19. 



20. 



21 . 



22. 



23- 



2k. 



25. 



Statements 



Due to a lack of understanding of 
hand i capp i ng cond i t i ons on the part 
of administrators and lawmakers, 
placement in the LRE is not done. 

With an improved system of select- 
ing children for ma i nstreami ng, 
there are changing attitudes 
towards ma i ns t reamed children in 

regul ar school s . 

\ 

The integration of students aca- 
demically increases as emphases on 
social integration levels off 

Society has a more global view con- 
cerning handicaps and children are 
grouped accord ing\to likenesses, 
not d i f ferences . \ 

Minimum wage I aws are\dap ted so 
that the hand i capped mayxwork i n the 
commun i ty and earn money accord i ng 
to their production (piec\-rate) 
as in sheltered workshops. 

With the concept of LRE, theNabel 
"special education" disappears* 

Extensive lobbying for funding 
ongoing inservice of regular 
teachers is undertaken. 

Special students are taught in 
regular "classes with computerized 
instructional programs and para- 
professional assistance. 

More mildly handicapped students 
receive their instruction in re- 
source rooms. 

Mainstreaming of special students 
is reduced and special students 
are returned to a self-contained 
env i ronment . 

A variety of services and del ivery 
systems are provided to special 
students within regular schools. 

The overgenera I i za t ion of the 
mainstreaming concept causes the 
rebirth of special schools and 
private faci I i ties. 

More vocational classes to handle 
special students in regular schools 
^re necessary. 
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Additional I terns and Comments 



S tatemen ts 



Pro gram Hon i tor i ng 

1. A direct line to state agencies 
for questions on procedures, 
policies, and programming exists. 

2. Due to handicapped students ir- 
ticipation in regular schoo. pro- 
grams, the local education 
agencies total program (regular s 
special education) is monitored. 

3. More federal involvement in moni- 
toring local special education 
programs is evident. 

*4. The federal government eliminates 
federal regulations of P.L. 
1^2; state agencies fill the 
vacuum. 

5. Lobbying for additional consumer 
participation in monitoring to 
increase actual compliance rather 
than paper compliance is evident. 

6. Compliance with law to satisfy 
program monitors has destroyed the 
individual initiative of local 
school districts. 

7. Hon i tor i ng res pons i b i I i t i es and 
control over programmi ng.i s shifted 
away from state and federal 
agencies to local school districts 

8. Placement committees are required 
to visit special schools and class- 
rooms in order to become familiar 
with methods u»ed to provide the 

- I eas t restr ic t i ve env i ronmen t . 

9. Every three years an on-site state 
audit and evaluation is conducted 
to determine the needs of special 
students as well as compliance 
with federal regulations. 

10. Monitoring is done by local dis- 
tricts who show and tell only what 
makes them look good. 

11. Computers are used to evaluate and 
monitor student progress which is 
the primary basis for evaluating 
program effectiveness. 

12. Better definition of roles and job 
descriptions exist for writing 
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13. 
\k. 

15. 

16. 
17. 

18. 
19. 



20. 



21 . 

22. 

23. 
2k. 

25. 



S tatements 



Predicted time 
Interval of 
Occurrence 
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lEP's 
bas i s 
task. ' 



are turned in on a regular 
to ensure school is "on 



Parent groups and state agencies 
are exerting pressure on schools 
to comply with governmental regu- 
la t ions . 

Auditing has revealed that current 
systems are inadequately preparing 
special students for post high 
school success. 



Graduat ing special 
dents evaluate the 
they took part in. 



educat ion stu- 
programs which 



Monitoring is done only on a 
spaced intermitten basis as re- 
quired to receive federal funds. 

SEA operates by the golden rule: 
he who has the gold, rules. 

School districts compete for fund 
ing based on their special educa- 
tion "track record," current ser- 
vices, and projected needs and 
services. 

Mandates and monitoring agencies 
are completely off beam and offer 
no substantial contribution to 
programs other than to ensure 
overwhelming paperwork. 

The impediment to spec i a I educa t i on 
is recognized as the bureaucratic 
monster P.L. 9*4-1*42. 

There is a need for continued 
monitoring by the government, but 
with emphasis on quality of pro- 
grams ra ner than legality issues. 

Paraprofess ional s are hired to be 
responsible for collecting data. 

Accurate, objective measures of 
program effect iveness are developed 
and used for decision-making. 

Videotapes of child performance 
and school/parent interactions 
are required by state agencies. 
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Additional items and Comments 



Statements 



Predicted Time 
I nterva I of 
Occurrence 



Per Sonne 1 Preparatio n 

1. Through inservice instruction, 
teacher specialists are experts in 
specific areas and provide in- 
struction in only "their" area. 

2. Inservice programs and supervision 
continue however budget cuts have 
restricted advances in both areas. 

3. Pay incentives are provided for 
inservice attendance. 

*4. Inservice programs emphasize 

training teachers in content areas 
and instructional methods. 

5- Teacher inservice stresses radi- 
cally new methods of instruction — 
computers, self-monitoring, etc. 

6. Inservice training concentrates 
on individualizing instruction to 
all students, handicapped and 
nonhand i capped . 

7- Model programs are being funded 
and disseminated via inservice, 
video programs.' 

8. Inservice programs are provided 
through teacher centers during 
the summer and regular school year 
for voluntary training. 

Teachers are working 12 months a 
year and are being payed for in- 
service time during evenings and 
weekends . 

Teache r t ra i n i ng programs i n 
special education require teachers 
to demonstrate competence in 
specific teaching skills. 

An objective system of assessing 
teachers 1 needs and progress in 
teaching skills are used to deter- 
mine types of inservice training 
needed . 

12. Teachers are prepared to act as 
educational planners or consult- 
ants having less direct contact 
with students. 
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Additional I terns and Comments 



S ta tements 



13. Inservice is scheduled into the 

school calendar as conference days 
on a bimonthly basis. 

\k. Teachers are required to take in- 
service courses frr licensing 
with reviews of license every 
three years . « 

15. Inservice courses stress practical 
strategies and teaching techniques 
rather . than the philosophy of edu 
cat ion . 

16. Computer assisted instructional 
methods are highly encouraged in 
teacher inservice. 

17. Computers aid in the design of 
more individualized instructional 
methods . 

18. Computer assisted instructions are 
not successful with the mentally 
retarded population but only with 
the normally intelligent popula- 
tion. 

19. Teacher inservice involves regular 
and special education teachers 
working together. 

20. Regular teachers are required to 
take courses on teaching handi- 
capped students as part of their 
preserv ice tra in ing . 

21. Inservice programs use classroom 
teachers as ''experts" not univer- 
sity personnel or administrators. 

22. College personnel are more know- 
ledgeable of special needs/concept 
of mc" instreaming and how It af- 
fects all classrooms. 

23. Through contract negotiations, 
teacher groups demand more mean- 
ingful inservice programs prov i ded 
by local or regional units. 

2k. Teachers are provided release time 
to be used for continued develop- 
ment of teaching competencies. 

25. Summer curriculum committees are 
organized and required by local 
districts. 
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Additional I terns and Comments 



The Pennsylvania State University 

Special Education 
303CE£DAR Building 
I'MVI-KSm PARK. PENNSYLVANIA 16HU2 



Division of Special Education and 
Communication Disorders 
Special Education 
( omniuniuitmn Disorders 
Lnvironmenial Acinous I. ah 



Area Code 814 
H63-2 2 89 



May 18, 1 98 1 



Dear Participant: 

Enclosed is the third round in a series of four surveys which 
are being sponsored by the U. S. Office of Education. Based upon the 
results of an item analysis, the number of i terns have been reduced so 
that less time will be required to complete the survey. 

The purpose of this survey is to elicit responses on when certain 
events may ..take place and how those events are valued by various people 
associated with the education of exceptional children. The statements 
on the survey have been compiled and synthesized from the responses 
returned from the first round,, Carefully read the enclosed directions 
and examp I e . Note tha t whether or not you responded to the f i rst or 
second survey , you may still part icipate i n this and subsequ ent surveys . 

Upon completion of the project, the results will be sent to 
participating agencies and individuals at the state and local level. It 
is hoped that thfc information generated will aid administrators, teachers, 
and advocates in planning special education programs and in understanding 
the perspectives of different groups concerned with the education of 
exceptional children and adults. 

Please return this third survey by June 26 , 1 98 1 . Thank you for 
your time and interest. 

S i nee re I y , 
Lawrence J. O'Shea 

LJO/jel 
Enclosure 
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AN EQUAL OPPORTUNITY UNIVERSITY 



The Pennsylvania State University 

Special Education 
303 CEDAR Building 
UNIVERSITY PARK, PENNSYLVANIA 16802 

Division of Special Education and 
Communication Disorders 

Special Education 

Communication Disorders 

Environmental Acoustics Lab 

May 27, 1981 



Enclosed are the U. S. Office of Special Education sponsored surveys 
on future programming trends that you agreed to distribute. The surveys are 
ready for mailing upon addressing the envelope. Included within each 
envelope is a cover letter, a survey form, and a self-addressed stamped 
envelope. (The completed surveys will be returned directly to me.) 

This is the third round in a series of four surveys which will be 
sent out over the next three months. Please distribute the surveys to the 
same participants that received the first survey. The return mailing dead- 
line has been set for June 26, 1 38 1 



Please return the enclosed post card verifying receipt and distribu- 
tion of the surveys as soon as pos^ bie. If you have any questions, review 
the information sheet provided or contact me at the above ^address or phone 
number. Thanks again for your cooperation and efforts. 



Sincerely, 




Lawrence J. O'Shea 



LJO/jel 
Enc I osures 



so 




AN EQl'AL OPPORTUNITY UNIVERSITY 



Area Code 814 
863-2289 



Di rect ions 



1 . Read each statement. 

2. Consider the mean time interval located in the next to last right hand column 
which was computed from the results of round two. If you agree with the mean 
score, place a checkmark in the cor responH Time Interval Column to the left 
If you d isagree , place a checkmark in the , i -jr ?,\ in which you think the event 
will have a 60% or better chance of emerrng. 

3. Next, consider the mean value located in the far right hand column which was 
also computed from the results of round two. If you agree wi th the mean score, 
write that value in the Value Column . If you disagree , write the number which 
best expresses your feeling about the item. A scale from -5 to +5 should be ' 
used as fol lows : . 



-5 

Place 
very 
little 
va I ue 
in the 
s ta tement 



'3 



•I 



0 +1 +2 +3 +i| +5 

Place 
a 

great 
de^J 
of 
value 
in the 
statement 

If you wish to comment on a statement, do so in the Comments Column provided. 
5. Fol lev; the same procedure for each item. 
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Never 


Va 1 ue 
(-5 to +5) 


Average 

Time 
1 nterval 


Average 
Value 


Add i t iona I 1 terns - 
and Comments 


Most students are being taught 
in regular classrooms with 




/ 






+ 3 


1986- 
1995 


+2 


No Comment. 


help from the resource teacher. 

















NOTE: 1. Be sure to place a + or - in front of the number value 
2. Enclosed is a list of definitions of terms with which 
fami I i ar. 



you may not be 



Key terms : I EP-- I nd i v i dua I Education PJan5 are instructional plans written for each 
hand icapped student ... 

LRE— Least Restrictive Environment is a concept of placing students in 
the educational setting in which the child can function best and 
a regular classroom program. 



s most I ike 



Public Law 9^4- 1 U2--a Federal law requiring handicapped students be pro- 
vided a free and appropriate public education". (The 
four sections of this survey are parts of P.L. 
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Add i t iona 1 1 terns and 
v Comments 


Program Monitoring 


















1. More federal involvement in mgni- 
toring local special education 
programs is evident. 












1986- 
1995 


0 




2. The federal government eliminates 
federal regulations of P.L. 9^~ 
l**2; s'.ate agencies fill the 
vacuum. 












1986- 
1995 


+2.5 

J 




3-\ Lobbying for additional consumer 
participation in monitoring to 
increase actual compliance rather 
than paper compliance is evident. 










1 


1986- 
1995 


+2.5 




4. Placement committees are required 
to visit special schools and class- 
rooms in order to become familiar 
with methods used to provide the 
least restrictive environment. 

f 












ig86- 
1995 


*2 5 




5. Every three years an on-site state 
audit and evaluation is conducted 
to determine the needs of special 
students as well as compliance 
with federal regulations. 












1981- 
1985 


+2.5 




6. Computers are used to evaluate and 
monitor stud£ht progress which is 
the primary basis for evaluating 
program effectiveness. 












1986- 
1995 


0 


• 


7. Auditing has revealed that current 
systems are inadequately preparing 
special students for post hign 
* school success. 












1981- 
1985 


+2.5 




8, Graduating special education stu- 
dents evaluate the programs which 
they took part in. 












1986- 
1995 


+2.5 




9. School districts compete for fund- 
ing based on their special educa- 
tion "track record," current ser- 
vices, and projected needs and 
serv i ces . 












1986- 
1995 


0 




10. The impediment to special education 
„ is recognized as the bureaucratic 
monster of P.L. Sk-\k2. 












1981- 
19^5 
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1 ♦» 



Statements 



Parent Par t i c i pa t ion J 

1. Parents assess accomplishment of 
IEP objectives through in-class- 
room observat ion. 

2. lEP's are required for both 
hand i capped and nonhand icapped 
students . 

3. Parent- teacher meetings include 
workshops for parents focusing 
on methods of instruction, so 
parents can support the learning 
process at home. 

k. Parent assistors are trained by 
pareryt groups to attend IEP 
meetings with parents on a large 
sea le. 

5. lEP's are constructed using 
computers to identify specific 
objectives and treatments for 
special students. 

6. Parents of special education stu- 
dents are required to assist with 
increasing financial costs of 
special educat ion. 

7. Parent responsibilities for as- 
sisting in instruction at home are 
mandated by law. 

8. Parents and teachers enter into 
contracts for working with stu- 
dents on specific skills. 

9. Parents hold teachers accountable 
for child's progress in attaining 
IEP goals. 

10. Parents are more insistent that 
special education programs be 
cost effective. 
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and 



+2.5 



+2.5 



+2.5 



S ta tements 



Per sonne 1 Prepara t ion 

1. Pay incentives are provided for 
inservice attendance. 

2. Inservice training concentrates 
on individualizing instruction to 
all students, handicappeu and 
nonhand i capped . 

3. Model programs are being funded 
and disseminated via inservice, 
video programs. 

k. Teachers are working 12 months a 
year and are being paid for in- 
service time during evenings and 
weekends. 

5. Teacher training programs in 
special education require teachers 
to demonstrate competence in 
specific teaching skills. 

6. An objective system of assessing . 
teachers 1 needs and progress in 
teaching skills are used to deter- 
mine types of inservice training 
needed . 

7- Teachers are required to take in- 
service courses for licensing 
with reviews of license every 
three years. 

8. Regular teachers are required to 
take courses on teaching handi- 
capped students as part of their 
preservice training. 

9- Inservice programs use classroom 
teachers as "experts 11 not univer- 
sity personnel or administrators. 

|10. Teachers are provided release time 
to be used for continued develop- 
ment of teaching competencies. 
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Least Restrictive Environment 


















1 . 


Special students are in regular 

C 1 r)^^@^ total Iv with A? <; i <; fanfp 

provided by itinerant special 
education teachers. 












1996- 
2010 


+2.5 




2. 


Regular school facilities are 
totally adapted to accommodate 
the needs of c Decial studpnt? 












1986- 
1995 


+2.5 




3. 


Special education and regular edu- 
cation students are assigned 
teacher advocates to fol low them 
throughout; their lubliu school 
ca re,er s . 












M ck \ ta r* 






<». 


ris^ 1 ' children are identified 
at birth and enrolled in specie! 
pr'vjvams from birth to ap^ thrc*- 
in an attempt to overcome special 
reeds L . 












1986- 
1995 






5. 


G r '.i'r> Itomes and r*n.e)t£'ed work- 
s!i;jps f'ou* . as LR£ fo" the 
a^u!t handicapped population. 












1 986- 
1995 


+2.5 




6. 


With . improved sy^tcn or select- 
ing children fc- r«a/rs earning, 
ther*? are changing attitudes 
towards ma i ns t rearurd childrtw Ui 
reg ;^ a r c ;, c oo 1 s . 
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1981- 
1985 


+3.0 




7. 


The integration ov tudents aca- 
demically increases ^s > . mphases on 
social integration le\,el? off. 












198C- 
'995 


+2.5 




8. 


Minimum ^.^qe laws j.,^ adapted so 
that Klv handicapped may work in 
the community and uirn ixiney ac- 
cording to theh production (piece- 
rate) a* in she Ic /red workshops. 
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1995 


+2.5 
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9. 


Extensive lobbying for funding of 
ongoing inservire of regular 
teache rs is undertaken . 
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1996 


+2.5 




10. 


Special students are taught in 
regular classes with computerized 
instructional programs and para- 
profess ional assistance. 




• 
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2010 


+2.5 





r H E PENNSYLVA! 



S t a i e University 



Spc* 

UNIVhRSII i .. 



Huilding 
I'fcNNSY A'ANIA 



Liucuimn 



Division ot Spcci.il Education and 
(.'ommunicatinn Disorders 
Sjh'i i.i I I dtiL Miion 
C »»mmunu .Hum Disorders 
riiMronincntal Acoustics Lah 



Dear Participant: 

Enclosed is the fourth and Final round of surveys which are being sponsored 
by the U. S. Office of Education. Based upon the results of an item analysis, 
the number of items have been reduced so that less time will be required to 
complete the survey. 

Members of advocacy groups have been selected because of their specific 
type of contact with handicapped individuals. Accordingly, you are thought of 
as experts and qualified to provide input from your perspective of special 
education. 

The purpose of this survey is to elicit responses on when certain events 
may take place and how those events are valued by various people associated- 
with the education of exceptional chidiren. The* statements on the survey have 
been compiled and synthesized from the responses returned from the first round. 
Carefully read the enclosed directions and example. Note that whether or not 
'ou responded to the earlier surveys, you may still participate ,in this survey . 

Upon completion of the project, the results will be sent to participating 
agencies and individuals at the state and local level. Jt is hoped that the 
information generated will aid administrators, teachers, and advocates in 
planning special education programs and in understanding the perspectives of 
different groups concerned with the education of exceptional children and 
adul ts. 

Please return this last survey by October ?. 3 , 1 981 . Thank you for your 
time and interest over the past year. 



September 18, 1 98 1 



Sincerely, 




Lawrence J. O'Shea 
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AN EQUAL OPPORTUNITY UNIVERSITY 



Di roc t ions 



5. 



Read t\uJ\ til teuton! . 

Consider the mean time interval located in the next La lost ricjhL hand column 
which was computed from the results of round three. If you agree with the mean 
score, place a checkmark in the corresponding Time Interval Co lumn to the left. 
If you d i sagree , place a checkmark in the column in which you thi nk the event 
will have a GOi or better chance of emerging. 

Next, consider the mean value located in the far right hand column which was 
also computed from the results of round two. If you agree with the median score, 
write that value in the Value Column . If you d i sagree, write the number which 
best expresses your feeling about the item. A scale from -5 to +5 should be 
used as fo I lows : 



-5 

Place 

ver y 
little 
v.i I ue 
in the 
s ta t emen t 



-3 



-2 



-1 0 +1 +2 +3 + it +5 

Place 
a 

great 
deal 
of 
va I ue 
in the 
statement 

If you wish to comment on a statement, do so in the Comments Column provided. 
Follow the same procedure for each iter. 





Pred i c 


ed 1 






Round 






Interval 






Two 






Occur rente 


Value 


Resul 


ts 






Li"\ 

CC 
<J> 

1 

CO 

if 


1 

1 LA 
CTv 
CT\ 

7 

CO 

cn 


0 
0 

CNI 
1 

cn 


Never 


i Value 
(-5 to +5) 


; Average 
Time 

interval J 


03 D 
l_. — 
0) 03 

>:> 
< 


Add i t iona 1 1 terns 
and Comments 


Most students are being taught 
in regular classrooms with 




/ 






+ 3 


1986- 
1995 


+2 


No Comment . 


help from the resource teacher. , 

















NOTE: I 

2, 

. Key terms : 



Be sure to place a + or - in front of the number value. 

Enclosed is a list 01 definitions of terms with which you may not be 

fami liar. 

I EP-- I nd i vidua I Education Plans are instructional plans written for each 
hand i capped s t uden t . 

LRE--Least Restrictive Environment is a concept of placing students in 
the educational sett ng in which the child can function best and 
is most like a regular classroom program. 

Public L^aw 9^-H2--a Federal law requiring handicapped students be pro- 
vided a free and appropriate public education. (The 
four sections of this survey are parts of P.L. 
9*4-1*42.) 
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General Information Sheet 

1. What is your association with exceptional persons? 

administrator 
advocate 
parent 
teacher 

other: _ 

2. Are you a member of any of the follow! / agencies? (Indicate with a 
checkmark) 

Association for Retarded Citizens 

, Association for Children with Learning Disabilities 

Association fo: the Hearing Impaired 

Easter Seals Society 
United Cerebral Palsy Association 

3. What school do you deal with o v irk for? 



4. What types of exceptional persons do you primarily deal with? 
Gifted 

Hearing Impaired 

Learning Disabled 

Mentally Retarded 

Physically Handicapped 

Socially/Emotionally Disturbed 

Speech/Language Impaired 

Visually Handicapped 

Other: 
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5. How lung have you dealt with exceptional persons in your current posit i 

0-5 yrs 

6-10 yrs 
11-15 yrs 
16-20 yrs 
over 20 yrs 

6. What ts your occupation? 



on ; 



7. What, is the highest education level you have completed? 

Grade school 

Jr. High 

High School 

2 years of College 

Bachelors Degree 

Masters Degree 
Doctoral Degree 

8. What is your age group? 

20-25 years 
26-30 years 
31-33 years 
36-40 years 
41-45 years ^ 

9. What is your sex? 

_Female Male 

10. What is the name of the city and state in which you reside? 



46*50 years 
51*55 years 
56-60 years 
61-65 years 
over 65 years 
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Type of area: 

Urban 

Suburban 

Rural 
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Prud i <: I oil T i me 
1 n t er va 1 of 
Or cu r re nee 


Va 1 ue 


Round 

Three 
Resu Its 




S t il f t * n i i » n f 

J III l l Mil. 1 1 I .1 


m 

CO 

cn 
i 

CO 
Cn 


m 
cn 
cn 

vo 

CO 

cn 


o 
o 
i 

vO 

cn 
cn 


u 
> 


a o 

f— i~J 


Average 
T i me 

1 nterva I 


Average 
Va 1 ue 


Add i t iona 1 1 terns and 
Coniinen t s 


Program Hon i tor i rig 


















I. More federal involvement in 

monitoring local special education 
p rog rams i s ■? v i den t . 












1 986- 
1995 


0 




2. The federal government eliminates 
federal regu 1 at i ons of P.L. 9^- 
1^2; state agencies fill the 
vacuum . 












1 986- 
1995 


+2 




3. Lobbying for additional consumer 
participation in monitoring to 
increase actual compliance rather 
than paper compliance is evident. 












1986- 
1995 


+3 




k. Placement committees are required 
to visit spec'i) schools and class- 
rooms in order to become familiar 
with methods used to provide the 
least restrictive environment. 












1 9oo- 
1995 


+3 




5. Every three years an on-site state 
audit and evaluation is conducted 
to determine the needs of special 
students as wel 1 as compl iance 
with federal regulations. 












1981 J 
1985 


+3 




6. Computers are used to evaluate and 
monitor student progress which Ls 
the primary basis for evaluating 
program effectiveness. 












1986- 
1995 


0 




7. Auditing has revealed that current 
systems are inadequately preparing 
special students for post high 
school success. 












1981- 
1985 


+3 

. I 




8. Graduating special education stu- 
dents evaluate the programs which 
they took part in. 












1986- 
1995 


+3 




9- School districts compete for 
funding based on their special 
eudcation "track record. M current 
services, and projected needs and 
services. 












1986- 
1995 


0 




10. The impediment to special education 

is recognized as the bureaucratic 

monster of P.L. Sk-\k2. 
O 
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1981- 
1985 


0 







Pred i c t t»i| Ti me 
Interval of 

Occur rence 


Va 1 ue 


Round 
Three 
Resu 1 is 


S t«i toment s 


i.r\ 
to 
cn 
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CO 


m 
i 

vO 

no 


o 

CM 

\ 

OA 
CT\ 
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tU 
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f 
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Average 1 
Va ! ue 1 


Lea s t Res t r i c t i ve t'nv i r on men t 
















I. Special students are in regular 
classes totally with assistance 
provided by itinerant special 
educat ion teachers . 












1996- 
2010 


+ 1 


2. Rtvjular school facilities are 
totally adapted to accommodate 
the needs of special students. 












1986- 
1995 


+3 


3 . Special e d uc a t i on and r e g 1 1 1 a r 
e^'ca'ion students are assigned 
teacher advocates to follow them 
throughout their public school 
careers . 












Never 


0 


k. "At risk" children are identified 
at birth and enrolled in special 
programs from birth to age three 
in an attempt to overcome special 
needs . 












1986- 
1995 


+5 


5. Group homes and sheltered work- 
shops flouish at LRE for the adult 
handicapped populat ion . 












1986- 
1995 


+3 


6. * With an improved system of select- 
ing children for ma i ns t r eami ng , 
there are changing attitudes 
towards mainstreamed children in 
regular schools. 












1981- 
1985 


+3 


7. The integration of students aca- 
demically increases as emphases on 
social integration levels off. 












1986- 
1995 


+3 


3. Minimum wage laws are adapted so 
that the handicapped may work in 
the community and earn money 
according to their product i on (pi ece- 
rate) as in sheltered workshops. 












1986- 
1995 


+3 


J. Extensive, lobbying for funding of 
ongoing inservice of regular 
teachers is undertaken. 












1986- 
1996 


+2 


). Special students are taught in 

regular classes with computerized 
instructional programs and para- 
Q essional assistance. 
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Add i t i una I I terns and 
Continent s 



S la t omen t s 



Personne 1 Pre pa rat j on 

1. Pay incentives are provided for 
i nse rv i ce at tendance . 

2. Inservice training concentrates on 
individualizing instruction to all 
students, handicapped and non- 
hand i capped . 

3. Mode) programs are being funded 
and disseminated via inservice, 
v i dec prog rams . 

Teachers are working 12 months a 
year and are being paid for in- 
service time during evenings and 

weekends . 

5. Teacher training programs in 
special education require teachers 
to demonstrate competence in 
specific teaching skills. 

6. An objective system of assessing 
teachers' needs and progress in 
teaching skills are used to deter- 
mine types of inservice training 
needed . 

7. Teachers are required to take in- 
service courses for licensing 
with reviews of license every 
three years. 

8. Regular teachers are required to 
take courses on teach i ng hand i - 
capped students as part of their 
prese rv i ce t ra i n i ng • 

9. Inservice programs use classroom 
teachers as "experts" not univer- 
sity personnel or administrators. 

0. Teachers are provided release time 
to be used for continued develop- 
ment of teaching competencies. 
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PftH|iCl t . ( | Time 
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Round 
Three 
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1986 
1995 

1986- 
1995 
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1986 
1995 



1986- 
1995 
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20io 



1986 
1995 



1981 
1985 



1986 
1995 



+2 



+3 



+3 



+3 



+5 



+3 
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Add i t iona I I tens and 



■■ APPEND I X B 

LIST OF PARTICIPATING LOCAL ADVOCACY ORGANIZATIONS 
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Pcnnsy I vun i a 

A I I egheny Com) ty As sot. i ,i t i on tor Chi I tire n w a:. Lea rn i iU| I) i sub I I i I If 
Pitt s bur <|h , PA * 

Bucks County Assoc i u l i on for Chi Id run wi th» Learn i ng Disutilities, 
Seller s v i lie, PA 

Eust(»r Seals Society of Allegheny County, Pittsburgh, PA 

Erie Assoc. i at i on for Ch i I dren with Learn i ng Disabilities, Er i »• , 

Pennsylvania Association for Retarded Citizens, Pittsburgh, 

New York 

Chataugua County Association for Retarded Citizens, Jamestown, ?IV 
Franklin County Assoc iat ion for Retarded C i t i zens , Tuppor ' ^ke, NY 
Monroe County Association for the Hearing Impaired, Rc ter, NY 
United Cerebral Palsy Association, Jamestown, NY 

Texas 

Association for Retarded Citizens, Port Lavaca, TX 

Golden Tr i ang le Assoc i at ion for Chi Id re n with Learning Disabilities 
Groves, TX 

Smith County Association for Retarded C i t i zens , Ty I er , TX 
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